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EXTRACTS FROM “CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF 
QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 787.) 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the 
theory of the human mind, to anticipate the 
consequentes, that would be likely to result to 
grown up persons from such an extreme excite- 
ment of the passions. History has given a mel- 
ancholy picture of these, as they have been ob- 
servable among different nations of the world. 

The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, 
played to such desperation, that, when they had 
lost every thing else, they staked their personal 
liberty, and, in the event of bad fortune, became 
the slaves of the winners. 

D’Israeli, in his curiosities of literature, has 
given us the following account: “ Dice, says 
he, and that little puguacious animal, the cock, 
are the chief instruments employed by the nu- 
merous nations of the East, to agitate their 
minds, and ruin their fortunes, to which the 
Chinese, who are desperate gamesters, add the 
use of cards. When all other property is 
played away, the Asiatic gambler does not 
soruple to stake his wife, or his child, on the 


cast of a dye, or on the strength and courage | 


of a martial bird, If still unsuccessful, the 
last venture is himself. 

“In the island of Ceylon, cock-fighting is 
carried to a great height. The Sumatrans are 
addicted to the use of dice. A strong spirit 
of play characterizes the Malayan. After bav- 
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the winner, he is reduced to a horrid state of 
desperation. He then loosens a certain lock 
of hair, which indicates war and destruction to 
all he meets. He intoxicates himself with 
opium, and working himself to a fit of frensy, 
he bites and kills every one, who comes in his 
way. But as soon as ever this lock is seen 
flowing, it is lawful to fire at the person, and to 
destroy him as soon as possible.” 

“To discharge their gambling debts, the 
Siamese sell their possessions, their families, 
and“at length themselves. Tne Chinese play 
night and day, till they have lost all they are 
worth, and then they usually goand hang them- 
selves. In the newly discovered islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, they venture even their hatchete, 
which they hold as invaluable acquisitions, on 
running matches. We saw a man, says Cooke. 
in his last voyage, beating his breast and tear- 
ing his hair in the violence of rage, for having 
lost three hatchets at one of these races, and 
which he had purchased with nearly half of his 
property.” 

But it is not necessary to go beyond our own 
country fur a confirmation of theseevils. Civ- 
ilized as we are beyond all the people who have 
been mentioned, and living where the Christian 
religion is professed, we have the misfortune to 
see Our OWN countrymen engaged in similar 
pursuits, and equally to the disturbance of the 
tranquillity of their minds, and equally to their 
own ruin. They cannot, it is true, stake their 


ing resigned every thing to the good furtune of! personal liberty, because they can neither sell 
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themselves, nor be held as slaves. But we see 
them staking their comfort, and all their pros- 
yects in life. We see them driven into a mul- 
titude of crimes. We see them suffering in a 
variety of ways. How often has duelling, with 
all its horrible effects, been the legitimate off- 
spring of gaming ! How many suicides have pro- 
ceeded from the same source! How many per- 
sons in consequence of a violation of the laws, 
occasioned solely by gaming, have come to ig- 
nomipious and untimely ends! 

Thus it appears that gaming, wherever it 
has been practised to excess, whether by cards, 
or by dice, or by other instruments, or whether 
among nations civilized or barbarous, or whether 
in ancient or modern times, has been accom- 
panied with the most violent excitement of the 
passions, so as to have driven its votaries to 
desperation, and to have ruined their morality 
aod their happiness. 

It is upon the excitement of the passions, 
which must have risen to a furious height, be- 
fore such desperate actions as those, which have 
been specified, could have commenced, that the 
Quakers have founded théir second argument 
for the prohibition of games of chance, or of 
any amusements or transactions, connected with 
a monied stake. It is one of their principal | 
tenets, as will be diffusively shewn in a future 
volume, that the supreme Creator of the uni- 
verse affords a certain portion of his own spirit, 
or a certain emanation of the pure principle, to 
all his rational creatures, for the regulation of 
their spiritual concerns. They believe, there- 
fore, that stillness and quietness, both of spirit 
and body, are necessary for them, as far as these 
can be obtained. For how can a man, whose 
earthly passions are uppermost, be in a fit state 
to receive, or aman of noisy or turbulent habits 
be in a fit state to attend to, the spiritual ad- 
monitions of this pure influence? Hence one 
of the first points in the education of the Qua- 
kers is to attend to the subjugation of the will ; 
to take care that every perverse passion be 
checked; and that the creature be rendered 
calm and passive. Hence Quaker children are 
rebuked for all expressions of anger, as tending 
to raise those feelings, which ought to be sup- 
pressed. A raising even of their voices be- 
yond due bounds is discouraged, as leading to 
the disturbance of their minds. They are 
taught to rise in the morning in quietness, to 
go about their ordinary occupations with quiet- 
ness, and to retire in quietness to their beds. 
Educated in this manner, we seldom see a noisy 
or an irascible Quaker. This kind of education 
is unjvereal among the Quakers. It is adopted 
at home. It is adopted in their schools. The 
great and practical philanthropist, John How- 
ard, when he wasat Ackworth, which is the great 
public school of the Quakers, was so struck with 
the quiet deportment of the children there, that 








he mentioned it with approbation in his work 
on Lazarettos, and gave to the public some of 
its rules, as models for imitation in other semi- 
naries. 

But if the Quakers believe that this pure 
principal, when attended to, is an infallible 
guide to them in their religious or spiritual con- 
cerns; if they believe that its influences are 
best discovered in the quietness and silence of 
their senses ; if, moreover, they educate with a 
view of producing such a calm and tranquil 
state, it must be obvious, that they can never 
allow either to their children, or to those of 
maturer years, the use of any of the games of 
chance, because these, on account of their pe- 
culiar nature, are so productive of sudden fluc- 
tuations of hope, and fear, and joy, and disap- 
pointment, that they. are calculated, more than 
any other, to promote a turbulence of the human 
passions. 

Another reason why the Quakers do not al- 
low their members the use of cards, and of sim- 
ilar amusements, is, that, if indulged in, they 
may produce habits of gaming, which, if once 
formed, generally ruin the moral character. 

It is in the nature of cards, that chance 
should have the greatest share in the production 
of victory, and there is, as I have observed be- 
fore, usually a monied stake. But where chance 
is concerned, neither victory nor defeat can be 
equally distributed among the combatants. If 
a person wins, he feels himself urged to pro- 
ceed. The amusement also points out to him 
the possibility of a sudden acquisition of for- 
tune without the application of industry. If 
he loses he does not despair. He still perse- 
veres in the contest, for the amusement points 
out to him the possibility of repairing his loss. 
In short, there is no end of hope upon these oc- 
casions. It is always hovering about during the 
contest. Cards, therefore, and amusements of 
the same nature, by holding up prospects of 
pecuniary acquisitions on the one hand, and of 
repairing losses, that may arise on any occasion, 
on the other, have a direct tendency to produce 
habits of gaming. 

Now the Quakers consider tkese habits as, of 
all others, the most pernicious ; for they usually 
change the disposition of a man, and ruin his 
moral character. 

From geverous-hearted, they make him avs 
ricious. The covetousness too, which they in- 
troduce as it were into his nature, is of a kind, 


that is more than ordinarily injurious. It brings. 
disease upon the body, as it brings corruption . 


upon the mind. Habitual gamesters regard 
neither their own health, nor their own personal 
convenience, but will sit up night after night, 
though under bodily indisposition, at play, if 
they can only grasp the object of their pursuit. 

From a just and equitable, they often render 
him a dighonest person. Proiessed gameatera, 
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it is well known, lie in wait for the young, the 
ignorant, and the unwary: and they do not 


hesitate to adopt fraudulent practices to secure 


them as their prey. Intoxication has been al- 
so frequently resorted to for the same pur- 
pose. ‘ 

From humane and merciful, they change him 
into hard hearted and ‘barbarous. Habitual 
gamesters have compassion for neither men nor 
brutes, The former they can ruin and leave 
destitute, without the sympathy of a tear. The 


latter they can oppress to death, calculating the 
‘various powers of their declining strength, and 


their capability of enduring pain. 
They convert him from an orderly, to a disor- 


derly being, and to a disturber of the order of 
the universe. Professed gamesters sacrifice 
every thing, without distinction, to their wants, 
not caring if the order of nature, or if the very 
ends of creation, be reversed. They turn day 
into night, and night into day. ‘They force 
animated nature into situations for which it 
was never destined. They lay their hands upon 
things innocent and useful, and make them 
noxious. They !ay hold of things barbarous, and 
render them still more barbarous by their pol- 


lutions. 


Hartley, in his essay upon man, has the fol- 


lowing observation upon gaming : 


‘‘'The practice of playing at games of chance 
and skill is one of the principal amusements of 


life. And it may, be thought hard to condemn 
it as absolutely unlawful, since there are partic- 
ular cases of persons, infirm in body and mind, 


where it seems requisite to draw them out of 


themselves by a variety of ideas and ends in 


view, which gently engage the attention. But 


the reason takes place in very few instances. 
The general motives to play are avarice, joined 
with a fraudulent intention explicit or implicit, 
ostentation of skill, and spleen, through the 
want of some serious, useful occupation. And 
as this practice arises from such corrupt sources, 
80 it has a tendency to increase them ; and in- 
deed may be considered as an express method 
of begetting and inculcating self-interest, ill 
will, envy, and the like. For by gaming, a man 
learns to pursue his own interest solely and ex- 
plicitly, and to rejoice at the loss of others, as 
his own gain, grieve at their gain, as his own 
logs, thus entirely reversing the order estab- 
lished by provideuce for social creatures.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 

Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good. 


That death seems but a covered way, 
Which opens into light, 

Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight. — Whittier. 





[The following, taken from the Pennsylvania 
Chronicle, published in this city in 1769, has 
been sent us for insertion. ] 

Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer, 
INDIAN SPEECH. 


I am credibly informed, that in, or about the 
year 1710, a Swedish missionary preached a 
sermon at an Indian treaty, held at Conestoga, 
in which sermon he set forth the original sin, 
the necessity of a mediator, and endeavored by 
certain arguments to induce the Indians to em- 
brace the Christian religion. That after he 
had ended his discourse, one of the Indian 
Chiefs made a speech in reply to the sermon, 
the discourse on both sides being made known 
by interpreters. That the missionary upon his 
return to Sweden published both his sermon 
and the Indian’s answer, in Latin; and having 
dedicated them to the University of Upsal, de- 
sired them to furnish him with arguments to 
coufute such strong reasoning of the Indians. 
Now, the reason of requesting a place in the 
“Chronicle,” for said Indian’s speech, as it 
follows below, translated from the Latin, is to 
inquire of the public, whether these notions of 
the Indians have ever received any confutation 
from said University? If they have, and if any 
of your ingenious correspondents, who has a 
copy of it, will please to communicate the 
same, your favoring the public with its perusal 
in your very useful and entertaining paper, will 
undoubtedly be acceptable to many of your 
readers, as well as oblige your correspondent 

Philalathes. 

Sprerecu :—Since the subject of this errand 
is to persuade us to embrace a new doctrine, 
perhaps it may not be amiss, before we offer 
him the reasons why we cannot comply with 


“his request, to acquaint him with the grounds 


and principles of that religion which he would 
have us to abandon. Our forefathers were un- 
der a strong persuasion, as we are, that those 
who act well in this life will be rewarded in 
the next, according to the degree of their vir- 
tue; and on the other hand, those who behave 
wickedly here, will undergo such punishments 
hereafter as are proportionate to the crimes 
they were guilty of. This has been constantly 
and invariably received and acknowledged for 
a truth through every successive generation of 
our anzestors. It could not then have taken 
its rise from fables; for human fiction, however 
artfully and plausibly contrived, can never gain 
credit long among any people where free en- 
quiry is allowed, which was never denied by 
our ancestors, who, on the contrary, thought it 
the sacred inviolable right of every man to ex- 
amine and judge for himself. 

Therefore we think it evident that our notion 
concerning ‘futars rewards and punishments 
was either revealed immediately from heaven 
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to some of our forefathers, and from them de- 
seended to us,er that it was implanted in each 
of us at our creation by the Creator of all 
things. Whatever the method might have been 
whereby God has been pleased to make known 
his will, and give us a knowledge of our duty, 
it is still in our sense a divine revelation. 
Now, we desire to propose to him some ques- 
tions. Does he believe that our forefathers, 
men eminent for their piety, constant and warm 
in the pursuit of virtue, hoping to merit there- 
by eternal happiness, were all damned? Does 
he think that we, who are their zealous imita- 
tors in good works, and influenced by the same 
motives as they were, earnestly endeavoring 
with the greatest circumspection to tread the 
paths of integrity, are in a state of damnation? 
If these be his sentiments, they are surely as 
impious as they are bold and daring. In the 
next place, we beg that he would explain him- 


say, that in a matter so necessary, he could not 
at once and the same time equally reveal him- 
self to all mankind, is nothing less than an 
absolute denial of his omnipotence. Without 
doubt he can make his will manifest with or 
without the help of any book, or the assistance 
of any bookish man whatsoever. We shall, in 
the next place, consider the arguments which 
arise from a consideration of Providence. If 
we be the work of God, which we presume it 
will not be denied, it follows from thence, that 
we are under the care and protection of God, 
for it cannot be supposed that the Deity should 
abandon his own creatures, and be utterly re- 
gardless of their welfare. Then to say that the 


Almighty has permitted us to remain in a fatal: 


error through so many ages, is to represent him 
asatyrant. How is it consistent with his jus- 
tice to force life upou a race of mortals without 
their consent, and then to damn them eternally 


self more particularly concerning the revelation | without opening to them a door of salvation. 
he talks ef. If he admits of no other but what , Our conceptions of the gracious God are much 
is contained in’ his written book, the contrary | more noble, and we think that those who teach 
is evident from what has been shown before ; otherwise, do little less than blatpheme. Again, 
but if he says, That God has revealed himself it is through the care and goodness of the 
to us, but not sufficient for our salvation, then| Almighty, that from the beginning of time 


we ask, To what purpose should he have re- 
vealed himself to us in anywise? It is clear, 
that a revelation insufficient to save, cannot put 
us in a better condition than we should be in 
without any revelation at all; we cannot con- 
ceive that God should point out to us the end 


through many generations to this day, our 
name has been preserved unblotted out by our 


enemies, unreduced to nothing; by the same 


care we now enjoy our lives, and are furnished 
with the necessary means of preserving those 
lives. But all these things are trifling com- 


we ought to aim at, without opening to us the | pared with our salvation; thefefore, since God 
way to arrive at that end. But supposing our has been so careful of us in matters of little 
understanding to be so far illuminated as to consequence, it will be absurd to affirm that he 
know it to be our duty to please God, who yet | neglected us in cases of the greatest importance. 
has left us under an incapacity of doing it, will | Admit that he has forsaken us, yet it could not 
this missionary therefore conclude that we shall | have been without a just cause ; let us suppose 


be eternally damned? 

Will he take upon him to pronounce damna- 
tion against us for not doing those things which 
he himself acknowledges were impossible by us 
to be done? It is our opinion, that every man 
is possessed of sufficient knowledge for his own 
salvation. The Almighty, for any thing we 
know, may have communicated himself to dif- 
ferent races of people, in a different manner. 
Some say they have the wil! of God in writing; 
be it so; their revelation has no advantage over 
ours, since both must be equally sufficient to 
save, or the end of the revelation would be 
frustrated ; besides, if they both be true, they 
must be the same in substance, and the differ- 
ence can only be in the mode of communica- 
tion. He tells usthere are many precepts in his 
revelation which we are entirely ignorant of, 
but those written commands could only be de- 
eigned for those who have the writings; they 
cannot possibly regard us. Had the Almighty 
thought such knowledge necessary for our sal- 
vation, his goodness would not hate so loag 
deferred the communication of it to us; and to 





that some heinous crime was committed by 


some of our ancestors, like to that we are told 


happened among another race of people; in 


such a ease God would certainly punish the 


criminal, but would never involve us that are 
innocent in his guilt; those who think other- 
wise, must mske the Almighty a very whimsi- 
cal, ill-natured being Once more; are the: 
Christians more virtuous, or rather are they 
not much more vicious than we are? If so, 
how came it to pass that they are the objects of 
God’s beneficence, while we are neglected? 
Dees the Deity confer his favors without reas- 
on, and with so much partiality? In a word, 
we find the Christians much more depraved in 
their morals than ourselves, and we judge of 
their doctrine by the badness of their lives. 





‘‘NeITHER the morals nor the religion of 
Christianity, can be adequately estimated by 
the man who sits down to the New Testament, 
with no other preparation than that which is 
necessary in sitting down to Euclid or Newton. 
There wust be some preparation of heart, as 
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well as integrity of understanding; or, as the 
appropriate language of the volume itself would 
express it, it is necessary that we should be- 
come, in some degree, the ‘sheep’ of Christ, 
before we can accurately ‘ know his voice.’ ”— 
Dymond’s Essays. 


From “The Friend.” 
A PROVIDENTIAL MINISTRATION OF COMFORT. 

James Simpson being engaged in religious 
service in the compass of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, appointed a meeting to be held at 
Providence, on a week day, but not on that on 
which their week-day meeting was usually 
held. After the meeting had been ap- 
pointed and notice thereof given; an attack of 
his constitutional depression’came on, and he 
was dipped into a state of self-loathing and so 
stripped of all feeling of ability for service, that 
he concluded he could not go to the meeting. 
He thought he was not fit to preach—he had 
no qualifications for such service, and he must 
go home. So he told his companion, but he 
knowing how often James was nervously de- 
pressed, and how often he was raised from such 
a condition, to preach the gospel with heart- 
tendering power and authority, kept him from 
his purpose. He told him the meeting had 
been appointed, and they must attend it. All 
this brought no relief to James. He reiterated 
his assertion of unfitness, and that he must go 
home. His companion after a time told him, 
that the meeting was not to be held until the 
next day, and that they would at any rate stay 
where they were that night, and in the morn- 
ing, if it seemed best, it would be time enough 
to go home. The morning came, but it was 
still night to James. His depression continued, 
and his desire to go home and neglect the 
meeting was not lessened. His friend then 
proposed that they should sit down together to 
seek in silence aud quietude for the Master’s 
will in this matter. As they sat, a precious 
solemnity fell upon them, and after a time 
James rose, and with a cheerful, thankful voice, 
exclaimed: “I can goto the meeting now! 
The Master has promised to send his servant, 
Eli Yarnall, there to pray for me.” 

In due time they went to Providence Meet- 
ing-house, and the people gathered, but for 
some time no Eli Yarnall appeared. At last the 
door openedand Elicamein. He was soon bowed 
in vocal supplication that the Lord would be 
pleased to support and comfort his afflicted 
servant. His concern seemed to be confined 
to the strengthening of his sorrowful fellow la- 
borer in the gospel, who had been dipped into 
such alow place. James by this time with 
faith renewed. in the sufficiency of Divine grace, 
to qualify him for the service called for at his 
hand, was enabled to travail in spirit for the 
everlasting well being of those present ; and he 


was soon raised on his feet, and enabled to 
preach the gospel of life and salvation with 
fervency and power. It was a favored meet- 
ing,—strengthening and encouraging to the 
poor minister, and we may hope it proved 
a visitation of love and light to many present 

When the meeting was over, Eli spoke of 
his having been dragged there that day. He 
had been in one of his fields at work, when he 
felt an impression strongly made on his mind, 
as though one had spoken to him, that he musi 
go to Providence Meeting that day. He was 
startled, but no information of James’ meeting 
having reached him, he said to himself, it is 
not the day of the week on which Providence 
Meeting is held. All his arguments against 
going to the meeting-house failed to relieve his 
mind, and after some internal conflict, he at 
last submitted and went to his house. His 
wife finding he was preparing to go out, asked 
him whither he was bent. He said, to Provi- 
dence Meeting. Surprised at this, she told 
him it was not the day on which their meeting 
was held. He let her know, however, that he 
must go, and he accordingly rode thither, but 
perhaps his faith continued to be weak, until, 
coming iu sight of the meeting-house, he found 
the vehicles under the sheds, and the congre- 
gation gathered. The time he Sad occupied 
in inwardly contending the validity of his call, 
had prevented his reaching the house in proper 
séason. 


KEEP good men company, and you shall be 


one of the number. 
a el 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 


It has not been without feelings of deep in- 
terest that I have watched the progress of 
events, during the present awful contest and 
civil war now raging throughout a large portion 
of our once peacetul and happy country; and 
particularly so as regards its bearing upon us as 
a people, who have for a period of more than two 
hundred years professed to maintain a faithful 
testimony ugainst this great evil, which has so 
grievously afflicted the human family. I have 
greatly feared that a large proportion of us 
have suffered our minds to become enlisted so 
deeply in the spirit of party, as almost imper- 
ceptibly to be brought to the conclusion, that 
the bringing about of results, good in them- 
sélves, will justify means which our hitherto 
uniform testimony is decidedly against. 

Friends! Fellow-professors of the peaceful 
religion of our blessed Lord, who said, ‘“ My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight,” let us pause, and look 
around: look w our standing, or rather may 
we not look to where we are sliding? Have 
not many amongst us, and some even in the 
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foremost ranks, been ready to conclude, that 
living under a government a party to the con- 
flict, we have necessarily become implicated in 
the war, and that being the case, that it is use- 
less to make a stand for our noble testimonies 
on that subject? Such views I believe-to be 
dangerous to the welfare of our religious Soci- 
ety, and will tend to weakness and decay. In 
my view, our becoming implicated in the strife 
depends upon our voluntary action, and till we 
thus commit ourselves, we are not accountable 
for occurrences beyond our control. And I 
feel to call upon my fellow-members, to let us 
be aroused! to stem the downward tendency 
which I fear exists; and in the language of the 
inspired penman, “ Be watchful, and strength- 
en that which remains that is ready to perish.” 
A. J.P. 





A LIFE in which the best has been made of 


all the materials granted it, and through which 
the hand of the Great Designer can be clearly 
traced, whether its web be dark or bright, 
whether its pattern be clear or clouded, is not 
a life to be pitied ; for it is a completed life. It 
has fulfilled its appointed course, and returns 
to the Giver of all breath, pure as he gave it. 
Nor will he forget it when he counteth up his 
jewels. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 796.) 


A ‘writer says:—‘‘ The wheel, typical of 


eternity, is nowhere to be found among living 
organisms. The inventor thereof must have 
unlocked Nature’s private closet with the key 
of mathematical principle, and carried off the 
wheel and axle, the only mechanical power she 
had not used in her physical creation as patent 
to her serses.” 

It is easy to find the forms of wheels in na- 
ture, but perhaps not the precise functions which 
belong to the wheels of our make. Our wheels 
imply two conditions, very different in kind— 
a revolving body and a fixed place in which to 
revolve. 

The following will show how nearly wheels 
and revolving things might have been copied 
from living organisms : 

“In some species of Infusories, the oral 
aperture is fringed with a circlet of bristles to 
which the animal communicates a very rapid 
rotation, whence they are called wheel-animals. 
Some, as the Vorticells—the wheel-animals 
by way of eminence appear to have two wheels, 
others three or even four. The object of the 
rapid gyration of this wheel or wheels, is to 
create a vortex in the water, whose centre is 
the mouth of the animal, alittle charybdis bearing 
with it all the animaloules that come within its 
sphere of action, and by this remarkable mech- 





anism it is enabled by its Creator, as long as it 
is encircled by a fluid medium, to get a due 
supply of food.”’ 


“One member of the great family of Infu- 


sories, like the spider in outline, has eight loco- 


motive organs or bristles, representing the eight 
legs of those animals. By means of these organs 
this animal, which was found in the Red Sea, 
performs a double rotatory movement, one by 
the rotation of the anterior pair, and the other 


by the three posterior pairs. ‘The motion of 


these filamentous legs is so rapid that they ap- 
pear as if, instead of eight, a hundred were re- 
volving, and so form a kind of natural Phantas- 
mascope.” 


“The little Monad, parasitic on the eye- 
worm of the Perch, which alternately spins 
around like a top, and then darts forward like 
an arrow, seems as if, like a watch, it required 
to be wound up before it would go.” _“ Others 
turned upon their axes with great velocity, and 
then jumped a certain distance in a straight 


line, when they again revolved, and again took 
a second leap.” 


The Paramecium, a small egg-shaped marine 
animal covered with vibrilla, has a spiral groove 
or fold on its body, extending from end to end 
at a slight angle with the line of its greatest 
length. The action of the vibrilla is such as 
to give the animal a rotatory movement which 
might be rapid and continuous, without being 
of service to the animal ; the spiral groove, how- 
ever, acting like a screw, causes a forward 
movement of the animal, and thus by the aid 
of a natural screw-propeller it is enabled to go 
from place to place, simply by the vibration of 
the ciliary appendages which cover its body. 

This animal not only presents the rotary 
movement of the wheel, but the advancing one 
of the screw also, and embodies therefore a very 
strong hint in the direction of the screw-pro- 
peller for vessels, with regard to the invention 
of which there has been so much said and writ- 
ten, and to which there have been so man 
claimants. Of the inventors of this very a. 
uable device for propulsion it might truly be 
said that, while each disclaims the merits of the 
others, the Paramecium may disclaim them all, 
having received, for all we know to the con- 
trary, from its pre-Adamite parent its pelicoidal 
plade and ciliary oars with which to search for 
food and enjoy its existence in common with 
other animals not endowed with wheel or screw- 
like organs. 

The study of these microscopic organisms, 
continually remind us that we must never dis- 
regard the claims of little things, for in them 
we often find the germs of great ideas in En- 
gineering as well asin Nature. J.H.C. 


Phila., 2d mo. llth, 1865. 


(To be continued.) 
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AFFECTION: 
(Continued from page 792.) 

The first obedience of the soul that has en- 
tered upon the way of regenefation is hardly 
less ignorant than that of the little child who 
obeys his parent without comprehending the 
use or propriety of his commands; and, like 
that of the little child, it consists in abstaining 
from doing that which is wrong, rather than 
in doing that which is right. As the child 
grows older, he can look back upon those com- 
mands and understand them; and then he is 
filled with gratitude and love towards his parent 
for putting them upon him. So he who seeks 
to love the Lord must obey first, and under- 
stand afterward,—must keep the command- 
ments ere he can know the doctrines,—must 
abstain from doing wrong before the Lord can 
implant in his heart the love of doing right. 

In the first stages of regenerating life we 
think we love the Lord, although we know that 
we do not love our fellow-beings as we ought; 
and we cannot comprehend the truth, that he 
who does not love his brother, whom he has 
seen, cannot love the Lord, whom he has not 
seen; and we think itis much easier to be 
pious towards God than to be charitable towards 
men. If our faith is strong enough to induce 
us to obey the external commandment of doing 
as we would be done by, the affection of true 
brotherly love by degrees grows up within us, 
we know not how, for the spirit of God has 
breathed upon us when we were not aware; 
and then we perceive how imperfect was the 
love we bore to the Lord, when we had not 
learned to feel that the attribute which awakens 
true love for him is the perfect love he beats 
towards each one of us, and that we can ap- 
preciate this love only so far as we imitate it 
by feeliog willing to do all the good we can to 
every neighbor, without distinction of person, 
after the manner in which he causes the sun 
to shine and the rain to fall alike upon the evil 
and upon the good. 

Té live thus in charity with all men is not 
to do external acts of benevolence indiscrimi- 
nately to all, without respect of person. There 
is @ common, but erroneous, idea in the world, 
that simply to give is charity. To live what 
many esteem a life of charity, that is, a life of 
indiscriminate giving, is often to pay a bounty 
upon idleness aad improvidence, and to furnish 
the means of vicious indulgence. While re- 
membering the command to give to those who 
ask, we must not forget the prohibition against 
casting pearls before swine. To give good 
things to those we have reason to suppose will 
abuse them, is as wroog as to withhold our gifts 
from those who would use them. To give ig- 
norantly, when we know not the value of the 
claim upon our benevolence, is at best but a 
negative virtue, and we should bear in mind 



















that everything we bestow upon the- unworthy 
is so much abridged from our means of aiding 


the worthy. , 
Many persons seem to suppose that charity 
consists entirely in alms-giving, while this is 


only its lowest form. Kind deeds and kind 


words are as truly works of charity as pecuniary 


gifts, and we do not lead lives of charity unless 


we are as ready with those in the home circle 


and in our social relations as with these among 


the poor. God shows his love to his children 


by providing them with sustenance for the 
body, for the intellect, and for the affections, 
and if we would resemble Him, we must show 
our love to the neighbor by being always ready 
to minister to the.wants of those arouud us, in 
whatever form they may arise. 


We are told to give even as we receive, and 
we are also told that we are stewards of the 
Lord ; thatis, that all our gifts are held in trust 
from him; and we must see them in such a 
way that at his coming he may find his own 
with usury. True charity never impoverishes. 
In outward possessions it would be hard to find 
a man who has made himself poor by acts of 
benevolence, for a just and wise benevolence is 
almost sure to be accompanied by an orderly 
development of the faculties, such as‘ in our 
country makes prosperity almost certain. In 
intellectual attainments most persons are fa- 
miliar with the fact, that there is no way by 
which we can so thoroughly confirm and make 
clear in our own minds anything that we know, 


as by imparting it to another. In all that re-» 


lates to the affectional part of our being, none 
can doubt that we grow by giving. The more 
we love, the more we find that is lovely; and 
it is only in proportion as we love, that we can 
learn to comprehend that God is infinitely 
powerful by reason of his infinite love. If we 
would make our one talent two, or our five 
talents ten, the best way to do it is by giving 
of all that we have to those who are poorer than 
ourselves. 

Every person has within him three planes of 
life, which constitute his being, and which, 
during the progress of regeneration, are suc- 
cessively developed; viz. the natural, the 
spiritual, and the heavenly. Wah those who 
lead an externally good life on the natural 
plane, that is, who act more from the impulses 
of a kind disposition or a blind obedience than 
from the light of Christian truth, charity con- 
sists merely in supplying the natural wants of 
the neighbor, by making him more comfortable 
in his external condition ; and this is well, for 
there is little, if any, use in trying to improve 
the inner man while the outer is bowed down 
with want or squalid with impurity. This is 
the basis of the higher planes of charity, the 
first in time, though lowest in degree. There 
are those who think lightly of this form of 
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. nothing left for the intellectual education of 
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charity, because it is lowest in degree, forget- 
ting that it is absolutely essential as a basis for 
everything that is higher. This truth may be 
illustrated by the duties of the parents of a 
family. It is easy to perceive that the highest 
duty of parents is the spiritual training of their 
children, that the second is to give them an 
intellectual education, while the third and low- 
est is to feed and clothe and shelter their 
bodies. This duty towards the body, although 
lowest in degree, is first in time ; and minister- 
ing to the wants of the natural bodies of their 
children, that they may grow up strong and 
healthy, is the first duty to be performed in 
order to insure, so far as possible, a trustworthy 
basis on which to build up their spiritual 
bodies. It should, however, be distinetly kept 
in mind, that this is only the lowest plane of 

rental duty, and that to rise no higher is, as 
it were, to lay asolid foundation with labor and 
expense, and then leave it with no superstruc- 
ture, a monument of folly. 

From this class of charitable persons come 
those who found institutions and lead reforms 
having in view the amelioration of the physical 
condition of the human race. In regarding 
this as the lowest class, no disrespect towards 
it is intended, for it is absolutely essential as a 
basis to the higher ; but this foundation should 
be recognized as such by the founder in order 
that he may adapt it to the superstructure, and 
not elaborate the former at the expense of the 
latter. The parent may squander his means 
upon fine clothes and sumptuous fare until he has 


his children; the State may build palaces for 
the physical comfort of its paupers and crimi- 
nals, until there is nothing left in the treasury 
to construct school-houses and colleges for the 
mental training of its virtuous children; the 
philanthropist may so bestow his charities that 
the recipient will learn to feel that it is the 
duty of the rich to support the poor, and so 
become a pauper when he might have been a 
useful citizen. 
(To be continued.) 
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THe Cares or Lire.—There are times when 
the cares of life set heavily upon us. When 
the constantly recurring routine of daily pur- 
suits is prosy and unpalatable. The hands 
weary of the oft-repeated task, and the future 
seems a fearful impossibility. What under 
other circumstances we have accepted as good, 
becomes as “dead sea apples” to the taste. 


our nervous equilibrium is disturbed ; trifles 























ruffle our temper, and our energies seem dead. 
ened. We lose our courage, faith, and trust, 
and for the time, the memory of past blessings 
fades from the mind. And yet, all must admit, 


“Life’s cares are comforts, such by Heaven de- 
signed, 

He who bas them not, must make them, or be 
wretched.” 


An all-wise and beneficent Providence doubt- 
less designed that care and responsibility should 
not only increase our usefulness, but contribute 
to our enjoyment; and when this is not the 
case, we may reasonably infer some law of the 
Divine economy has been violated. It certainly 
could not have been intended that the duties 
properly devolving upon us here, should be as 
mill-stones around cur necks, binding us with 
burdens grievous to be borne. Every duty 
patiently and thoroughly fulfilled, makes the 
way more easy for the performance of the suc- 


ceeding one, and every difficulty overcome, bears 


with it an increase of strength for that which 
is to follow. The Father never sends a duty 
without accompanying it with the qualification 
essential to its accomplishment, but the care 
that is self-imposed weighs heavily upon us. 
By assuming a duty which more appropriately 
belongs to another, we not only deprive him of 
the opportunity for usefulness, but lay unneces- 
sary burdens upon ourselves. 

In the general arrangement of the household, 
and in the entertainment of our friends, we are 
often “cumbered with much serving,” when if 
we had the independence to carry out the dic- 
tates of our best judgment in this respect, and 
would exercise the rights of hospitality with 
that simplicity and moderation becoming our 
Christian profession, we should not only escape 
many harassing anxieties, but more certainly 
derive that advantage from social intercourse 
which it was designed to afford. When, there- 
fore, we feel our minds unusually harassed and 
oppressed, let us examine whether the burdens 
of which we complain are real duties, and the 
cares incident to their performance, or whether 
we have taken upon ourselves unnecessary duties 
in a weak compliance with conventional ar- 
rangements. . 


—_——_—_~-~+e-—_—_-— 


We notice with pleasure that the writer of 
‘Mechanism in Nature” has appended his own 
initials in place of his assumed signature Y. 
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INFORMATION.—The terms upon which our|TO THE MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 


paper is issued, being “payable in advance,” 
subscribers will receive their bills early in the 
coming volume. 


Marriep, on the 9th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Witu1am W. 
Rekves to Rutu, daughter of James J. and Eliza- 
beth R. Pettit, all of Salem county, N. J. 





: , on Fifth-day evening, 2d of 2d month, 
1865, in accordance with the order of the Society 
of Friends, Samvet S. Suirx, a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, and Exizasern P., daugh- 
ter of David Furman, belonging to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


—_—_--—_ -=6- 


Digp, at the residence of her son-in-law, Charles 
Hollingshead, on the 9th of 1st month, 1865, Mar- 
THA Haines, aged nearly 89 years; a minister and 
member of Medford Monthly Meeting, Burlington 
county, N. J. 


,on the 30th of Ist month, 1865, at Darby, 
Mary G. Buntiva, aged 80 years. 


——, on the 30th of lst month, 1865, Davin H., 
son of Isaac K. Wright, in the 37th year of his age; 
& member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 11th of 2d month, 1865, in Philadel- 
phia, Eowarp Laine, aged 39 years; formerly of 
Bristol, Pa. 








, on the 11th of 2d month, 1865, of consump- 
tion, Mary J., daughter of Thomas and Mary C. 
Mather, aged 21 years ; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


——,, 0n the 13th of 2d month, 1865, Joun R. Hat- 
LOWRLL, of Abington, in his 18th year, ; 


: , on the 15th of 2d month, 1865, of consump- 
tion, Rozerr E., son of Mordecai Buzby, in his 25th 
year; a member cf Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, suddenly, on the 28th of Ist month, 1865, 
Ropman B., infant son of Rodman B. and Hannah N. 
Ellison, aged 8 months and 17 days. 


, On the 16th of 2d month, 1865, Samvue. 
Vernon, in his 74th year; a constant attender of 
Race Street Meeting. 
: — - —+~0m 

A stated meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Friends for promoting Subscription to Swarthmore 
College, will be held on Sixth-day morning, 3d 
month 10th, at 11 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House Monthly Meeting Room. As this is the Quar- 
terly Meeting of ai/ of the Committee, it is particu- 
larly reqnested that there shall be full attendance, 
or reports from each section of our Yearly Meeting. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 

2d mo. 25th, 1865.—2t. 
wo 

Forms of thought when long used and hand- 
ed down from age to age, stand in some minds 
for the thought itself. The dying Catholic, 
with his eycs fixed on the figure of the cross, 
sees in it only the goodness and mercy of God 
toward repentant sinners; while another equal- 
ly relying on that goodness and mercy, not only 
needs not the symbol but perhaps rejgets it 
with horror. 











MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


Dear Frienps :—Information has been re- 
ceived, that Friends in Virginia have suffered 
heavy losses resulting from the war. Their 
barns, crops, and farming utensils, with one 
mill and its contents, have recently been de- 
stroyed by fire,—and their live stock driven off. 
Many of them by these disasters have been 
greatly reduced in their circumstances, and de- 
prived of their usual means of support. 

Ata meeting of Friends, belonging to the 
three Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, held 
at the Meeting-house on Race Street, on Fourth- 
day evening, the Sth inst., it was thought right, 
after serious deliberation, to endeavor to raise 
by voluntary subscription within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, the sum of ten or 
fifteen thousand dollars towards their relief. 

From statements received, their losses, so far 
as have been ascertained, are estimated at one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars. 

These Friends are members of another Year- 
ly Meeting, but we feel it to be our duty to pre- 
sent the subject for consideration, and ask on 
their behalf such subscriptions as you are pre- 
pared to make. 

The money may be forwarded to John Saun- 
ders, Treasurer for the Fund, No. 34 N. Fourth 
Street, or to either of the undersigned, who 
were appointed a committee to make collections 
and attend to the disbursements. 

On behalf of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Dillwyn 
Parrisb, John Saunders, William P. Sharpless, Wil- 
liam C. Biddle, Hugh M’livain, William Dorsey, Anne 
S. Clothier, Susanna M. Parrisb, Sarah J. Sharpless. 

On behalf of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Jacob M. 
Ellis, Samuel Jeanes, Franklin S. Wilson, Joseph 
Bacon, T. E. Chapman, Jane Johnson, Ann A. Tows- 
send, Sarah T. Rogers. 


On behalf of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. Edmund 
Webster, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Oliver Evans, Deb- 
orah F. Wharton, Edith W. Atlee, Sarah W. Barker, 
Tabitha Turopenny. 


Phila., Second month 8th, 1865. 

P. S.—Friends are requested to bring this 
subject before the members of their respective 
Meetings, and to appoint one of their number 
in each to receive subscriptions and remit the 


same to the Treasurer as soon as practicable. 
—_———1 —___- 


THE ORPHANAGE AT NASHVILLE. 

The following letter was received by the 
Trcasurer of “ Friends’ Association for the aid 
and elevation of the Freedman,” acknowledging 
an appropriation of five hundred dollars for the 
Orphanage. 

Nashville, lst mo. 27th, 1865. 
M. SAUNDERS, 

Dear Friend :—Thy very acceptable letter 
of the 19th inst. was received yesterday, I 
have drawn on thee for one-half of the sum 80 
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kindly appropriated by your Association for the | Surely this must be to them as it isto us a sweet 
Orphanage and the freed-people here. I have| satisfaction. Truly thine, 

just left the orphan asylum this evening. For WittiaM F, Mircnett. 
the first time for weeks the children are warm. 
With your money, I purchased this morning 
two large stoves, one intended for burning coal. 
They reached the camp thisafternoon, and I re- 
maived this evening until a good fire was burn- 
ing in each of them. The building which we 
occupy is simply a barrack, twenty feet by 
thirty, one story in height. It is unplastered 
inside, and of course very cold. It has had 
one box stove, in which was burned green wood, 
furnished by the government. I have never 
been there when there were not children crying 
with cold, and yet it has been a vast improve- 
ment on their former condition. Many of them 
have frosted feet, and all have suffered greatly. 
But their suffering from cold will now be over. 
I left them this evening singing, 








































Extract from the Managers’ Report (Baltimore) 
for the past month :—“ To Friends’ Associa- 
tion in Aid of Freedmen.” 

“That sundry cases of suffering and destitu- 
tion have from time to time made their appear- 
ance at the Rooms, from amongst the lreed- 
men and women, from our State—also some 
few from other parts of the country. 

The cases of greatest need have been women 
with small children, and persons of advanced 
age—some of whom have been turned out 
on the road-side, with but scanty clothing, to 
find shelter and food as best they could. Such 
as have found their way to the rooms of the 
Association, or a knowledge of whose suffer- 
ings have reached the ears of the Managers, 
have had their pressing wants relieved from 
the limited supplies of the Association. 

The Managers would here, and on this be- 
half, appeal to the sympathies of the philan- 
thropic throughout our land, and ask that they 
be not backward in giving of their abundance, 
money and clothing, for the help of a class 
long bound and degraded under the yoke of 
involuntary servitude, who, by a sudden, and 
till late unexpected stroke of popular State 
policy, have been freed of their shackles—old 
and infirm, young and helpless—with no means 
of present support, or any provision made for 
them, either from the coffers of our State or 
from their earnings of previous years. 

To those who are able and willing to work, 
abundant employment offers, and but little dif- 
ficulty presents in finding comfortable homes 
for them. 

Applications for help have been, since last 
report, one hundred and seven (107)—mostly 
for household work in the city ; and applicants 
for farm hands, twenty-nine (29). 

Applications for homes, forty-nine (49); for 
relief in food and clothing, fifty (50)—mostly 
women with small children. Number of chil- 
dren, one hundred and two (102)—mostly too 
young to place out.. 

Donations of clothing have been received 
from individuals of our city, one hundred and 
fifty-one pieces (151); ‘ Philadelphia Associa- 
tion in Aid of Freedmen,’ 2 boxes—containing 
112 pieces; and a box—containing 50 pieces— 
from a friend in Chatham, New York. Also a 
contribution of $100, from Samuel B. Lawrence, 
of the 8th Army Corps, through the hands of 
Col. W. E. W. Ross, of the ‘ Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau,’ with a request from S. B. Lawrence that 
the amount be applied to give immediate relief 
to those most needy. 

In_several cases our Law Committee have 
obtained the telease of children, held over by 


‘* Dese all my Fader’s children,” 


Very comfortably fixed for this cold night. As I 
picked my way across the old field towards home, 
I thought how well satisfied your Association 
would be if they could individually have wit- 
nessed the amount of comfort that only a por- 
tion of their appropriation had produced. I told 
the children, of whom there are 44 this even- 
ing, that the ladies at the North were going to 
send them nice quilts for their beds. I know 
they will appreciate it. We can save and are 
saving the lives of these orphans. Such suf- 
fering as has been experienced by the children 
in this camp is awful ; there is no other word 
that expresses it. Only last week one child’s 
feet dropped off; and another, a girl of fifteen, 
will lose both her feet and legs ;—the effect of 
frost. These are facts. I have seen the little 
bodies carted away to the burying ground with- 
out a regret, because I know the intensity of 
the suffering endured by the living. 

I have petitioned General Thomas for a suit- 
able building for these orphans, and General 
Miller, the commander of the Port of Nashville, 
has added a forcible postscript to the appeal. 
For the first time since J have been visiting the 
place, there was a smile on the faces of the in- 
mates. In the experience through which we 
are passing there is a striking consciousness of 
the Divine Providence. From the first hour 
that these poor children entered the rude home 
appropriated to them we have all felt a trust in 
our Heavenly Father’s infinite pity. We know 
that as the institution increases its numbers 
and enlarges its operations, it will take consid- 
erable money to support it. Your timely and 
liberal appropriation confirms us in this confi- 
dence. Tell your contributors that 44 children 
are to-night comfortable and comparatively hap- 
py, who but two weeks since were miserable, 
who but yesterday still suffered with the cold. 
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their former owners. Other cases are under 
care, with hopes of relief. 

Efforts are being made to help the funds of 
the Association—thus endeavoring to secure as 
much comfort as possible to those applying for 
aid during the inclement season of winter; 
after which, with the brightening prospects of 
spring, we think much of the difficulties now 
encountered by the Freedmen—in their first 
embrace of liberty—will have passed away in 
Maryland.” 

Signed on behalf of the Managers. 


; Joun C. Turner, Clerk. 
Baltimore, lst month 30th, 1865. 


————__+-r6 >> 


THERE is, of course, some glory in the things 
of the world; and the mind will be enamored 
of this, till a superior glory is seen. Glow- 
worms are bright in the absence of the moon 
and stars; and the moon and stars in the ab- 
sence of the sun. But when that great lumi- 
nary rises, how glow-worms, and stars, and 
moon all disappear, lost in the blaze of his 
meridian glory. 

eiteiamtlilllilacaiciani 

“ There may be a Cloud without a Rainbow; but there 

cannot be a Rainbow without a Cloud.” 
My soul were dark 
But for the golden light and rainbow hue, 


That, sweeping heaven with their triumphant arc, 
Break on the view. 


Enough to feel 
That God indeed is good! enough to know, 
Without the gloomy clouds he could reveal 
No beauteous bow.” 
case! ee 
SELECTED. 
MINUTES. 


We are but minutes—little things ; 
Rach one furnished with sixty wings, 
With which we fly on our unseen track, 
And not a minute ever comes back. 


We are but minutes—each one bears 
Its little burden of joys or cares; 
Patiently take the minutes of pain, 
The worst of minutes cannot remain. 


We are but minutes; when we bring 
Few of the drops from pleasure’s spring, 
Tast@ their sweetness while yet we stay, 
It takes but a minute to fly away. 


We are but minutes ; use us well, 
For how we are used we must one day tell; 
Who uses minutes has hours to use; 
Who loses minutes has years to lose. 
————_--~0- 
CARPE DIEM. 
BY PRESIDENT HILL, OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 
Build not on to-morrow, 
But seize on to-day ! 
From no future borrow 
é The present to pay. 


Wait not any longer 
Thy work to begin. 

The worker grows stronger; 
Be steadfast, and win. 


Forebode not new sorrow ; 
Bear that of to-day, 

And trust that the morrow 
Shall chase it away. 


The task of the present 
Be sure to fulfill ; 

If sad, or if pleasant, 
Be true to it still. 


God sendeth us sorrow, 
And clondeth our day ; 
His sun, on the morrow, 
Shines bright on our way. 
er + 
From the London Quarterly. 
LIFE IN JAVA.* 


The information furnished by these two vol- 
umes will probably be new to most of their read- 
ers. Java, though one of the loveliest and most 
fertile islands of the Eastern hemisphere; and 
abounding in features of interest for the politi- 
cian and the naturalist, has never been a favor- 
ite resort of travellers. Sculptured ruins which 
tell of a civilization vastly antecedent to that of 
Europe, scenery as grand as that of Switzer- 
land, and not less charming than that of Italy, 
native industry as versatile and prolific as that 
of the Chinese, customs as curious as those of 
out-of-the-way lands scarcely accessible to the 
white man—have failed hitherto to attract to 
Java the attention of those restless thousands, 
who, wearied of the monotony of home, are 
ever panting for new sensations, and venturing 
upon untried fields of travel. We dare almost 
predict that this will no longer be the case. 
Mr. D’ Almeida has written such a story of his 
three months’ holiday as will induce many to 
follow in his wake, And if they do not meet 
with stirring incidents and hairbreadth «scapes, 
they will at least find plenty to amuse and in- 
struct. 

The island of Java is the third in magnitude 
of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Its 
length from east to west is one hundred and 
sixty-six miles, and its breadth varies from 
fifty-six to one hundred and thirty-six. It has 
an area of upwards of fifty thousand miles, with 
a coast-line of fourteen hundred. The popula- 
tion, according to the last census, which was 
taken in 1853, is about ten millions and a 
quarter. With the exception of the officers of 
the Dutch government, and a fair proportion 
of merchants from all parts of the world, with 
a considerable number of Chinese settlers, the 
country is inhabit.d by the Sundas and the 
Javanese, the former occupying but a narrow 
slip of territory on the coast. Within the limit- 
ed area of the country, it is possible to gather 
a great deal of information ina short time ; and 
Mr. D’Almeida seems to have spent his three 
months in Java very industriously; though, 








* Life in Java : with ‘Sketches of the Javanese. By 
Wittiam Barrincton D’Atmgia. Two volumes. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1864. 
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while acknowledging his claim to having pub-| heaps of stones are placed at certain distance to 
lished “a faithful account of this valuable pos-| mark the proper track, and prevent travellers 
session of the crown of Holland,’ we cannot} from losing themselves in the dreary waste. 
but wish that his sketch had been somewhat | The volcanic eruptions are frequent, and some- 
fuller and less discursive. His account of the| times on an almost incredible scale. A lake 
natural features of the country, its industrial | called the Tologo Warno, which is said to have 
progress, its religion, and of some branches of | been no less than eight hundred feet deep, and 
its administration, might have been more per- | beautifully clear, is now diminished in depth to 
fect and distinct. On the other hand, he has | seventy-five feet, and its waters have been ren- 
furnished a very vivid picture of native man- | dered thick and muddy in consequence of the 
ners and traditions, and made a valuable con- — of stones and rubbish thrown into it 
tribution to the literature of travel. THe is not | during the eruption of a volcano which is now 
a book-maker, but a conscientious narrator of | extinct. ie lt 
facts and incidents of personal experience and Not satisfied with offerings of cocoanuts and 
observation. | produce, the people proceeded to throw live 
The geological formation of Java is volcanic. | fowls into the crater. Some of these, however, 
A chain of mountains, whose summits rise from | though more deficient in devotion, were less 
four thousand to twelve thousand feet above | deficient in sense, than the votaries who sought 
the level of the sea, runs down the centre of|to victimize them; and so they wisely took 
the island. . More than forty of these are vol- | wing, and flew to some ridge on which they 
canic, 2nd at least twenty are active. The); were safe. Stones found near the Bromok at 
most important of these is the Bromok, which the previous festival were offered for sale, and 
in form is “‘ something like a cone, from the | eagerly bought, as remedies against every pos- 
summit of which about a third part, or even| sible disease. 
more, has been irregularly broken off.” From| Earthquakes are not uncommon in Java, but 
its side irregular masses of mud and sand,/|they are generally slight. The native theory 
“coated with a cake of baked clay like red| regarding them is that the earth, which is in 
lava,” project. ‘“Imbedded in these mounds | the form of a tray, rests on the horns of a great 
are large blocks‘of lime and iron stone, also| bull. Annoyed by its weight, the bull makes 
huge black stones veined like marble, and shin-| occasional attempts to displace it, and in so do- 
ing like granite.” These, which are scattered | ing gives it a terrible shake. Hot springs, im- 
on all sides, were probably ejected at the last| preguated with carbon, are found in some parts 
" eruption of the Bromok, which took place'afew|of the island. In the centre of a lake called 
years ago. “The noise of the crater,” says| Chondero di Mocko, “three or four jets like 
Mr. D’Almeida, “ was quite terrific. The | fountains” rise some four or five feet, and sCat- 
smoke, forcing its way through large apertures | ter their hot spray around. The margin of the 
in the sides, made a hoarse, grumbling sound, | lake consists of ‘soft, hot mud, sulphureous 








like that of an impatient steam-engine; and | deposits, and small blocks of limestone,” which 
sulphureous odors impregnated the air, almost | have been ejected from the water. The Tologo 
choking us. . . . The crater, when we| Leri lake, the waters of which are of a milky 
looked down into its dreadful abyss, seemed a | color, seems to be at boiling point, “ the steam 
perfect pandemonium; and one could well rising thick and bubbling, asthough over a large 
fancy, on beholding a spectacle so grand and/|fire.” In the same district there is a small 
appalling, what must have been the conjectures | cavern which at certain seasons emits a noxious 
suggested to the minds of ignorant, supersti-| gas. The vapor happened to be escaping at 
tious natives. What more probable than that'| the time of Mr. D’Almeida’s visit. fow! was 
they should regard the sounds issuing from its|thrown into the cavern. The moment it re- 
profound depths as the shrieks, yells, and groans | gained its feet, “ it attemped to rush up the 
of a multitude of discontented spirits, calling | mountain side, as though some evil genie were 
in misery to be delivered from the prison-house|at its heels. But before many seconds had 
in which they were suffering unutterable tor-| elapsed, the whole neck and head seemed sud- 
ments ?” denly convulsed, and flapping its wings in 

The crater of the Bromok, which is shaped | agony, it rolled over and expired.” The na- 
like a basin, and has a diameter of three hun- | tives repair to this spot when they are afflicted 
dred and fifty feet, with a depth of two hun-|with melancholy. ‘If their low spirits arise 
dred, is full of masses of a mud-like substance, | from the frustration of any desired object, they 
which crumbles into dust when touched. One sleep near the lake a whole night; and if they 
of the extinct craters of this chain of mountains | live to see the light of the following day, they 
is said to be the largest in the world, being | feel assured of gaining the object of their wish. 
nearly five miles indiameter. From the nature | If, on the contrary, the poor credulous individ- 
of its soil, as well as from its extent, it is called | ual breathes his last before the morning breaks, 
the Sand Sea. So vast is its extent, that: his death is attributed, not to the gas, but to 
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the vengeance of a pungooroo, or evil spirit.” 
Another lake, called Warno, which is about 
three hundred yards long, presents a diversity 
of colors truly extraordinary. ‘ One portion 
was bright yellow, another a beautiful emerald 
green, another light blue, then rose, orange, 
and milky white; the various hues gradually 
passing into each other.” This phenomenon 
cannot be attributed to atmospheric influence, 
inasmuch as the lake is always the same during 
the wet or dry monsoons. 


(To be continued.) ° 





“ HOW MIKE THE PEDLAR ROSE IN THE WORLD 
WITH A CAPITAL OF 48 PENNIES; OR, MIKE 
DONOVAN’S LOOKING GLASS.” 


Mike Donovan was what I have sometimes 
heard my Irish friends call “ A broth of a boy,” 
which I suppose means a kind-bearted, good 
tempered, healthy, strong, MONESTlad. Atall 
events, that was Mike Donovan’s character. 
When Mike began the world he had, as most 
people would say, everything against him, for 
he was a little orphan lad, indebted for the 
bite and sup to the village people, who had 
known his tatber and mother, who though poor 
themselves, were always ready to bring a bless- 
ing on their frugal meal, by sharing it with the 
hungry and the helpless. 

But littie merry bare-footed Mike was soon 
able to work a bit for himself. He was so 
active that he would be sure to be doing mis- 
chief rather than doing nothing at all. So it 
was a capital thing for him that Larry Owen's 
gows had a habit of straying, and needed some 
one to watch them, and may be tramp after 
them. Singing a favorite song which he had 
learned from a Clonmel pedlar, that began 
with— 


“Oh weary’s on money—and weary’s on wealth, 
And sure we don’t want them while we have our 
health,” 


little Mike trudged merrily over the broad 
heath and up the mountain side after bis cattle, 


caring no more for his scanty garments and his 
naked feet than a bird does when he sits on a 


_ wet branch and sings. 


Everybody's heart warmed -to the boy. 
That is, you know, everybedy that had a heart 
worth speaking about. In particular that same 
old pediar, who taught Mike the song. Some 
of this man’s sayings took firm hold of the 
boy’s mind. Once Mike was taking a drink 
of buttermilk at a cottage door, when the 
pediar was selling to the mistress a little slip 
of a looking glass to show hur how her Sunday 
cap sct, aod Le said as he put the price of it in 
his pocket, “‘ Now ma’am, let me tell you that 
it's in the power of you and your good man, 
both of ye, to see the finest sight in the world 
every day of your life.” ‘How so?”’ says she. 















“Why ma’am, if you can both say when you 
look into that glass I see an honest face! Sure 
didn’t a famous poet say— 


“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Mike drank up more than the buttermilk just 
then, for his mind drank in that saying. 

Now there was a sweet, cool spot that on blaz- 
ing summer days Mike dearly loved. Rising 
among flags in a nook on the mountain side, 
was a clear spring of the purest water. Often 
and often the boy went there, and dipping in 
his face, took a drink, and a cooler at the same 
time, aud he would shake off the sparkling 
drops from his shining cheeks, and clustering 
hair, as the sky-lark scatters the dew from its 
fluttering wings. Looking into this clear deep 
well, Mike could see bis face, and the pedlar’s 
words came to his mind about an HONEsT face ; 
and the wish -grew strong in his heart (as many 
a year after he would tell those he loved), that 
whatever his lot in life might be, he might be 
honest and true, and never ashamed to sce his 
own face in that pool—God’s hill-side wirror. 

It was a good wish, and it came to pass. 
Not by merely wishing, though, as I have known 
some foolish maidens think when they have 
gone to what they call wishing wells,* and come 
back no wiser than they went. 

Mike strove to be honest ; to do his duty by 
Larry Owen’s cattle, and to be steady as well 
as ready. 

His friend the old pedlar died. Mike never 
saw him after that time when he gave the ele- 
gant speech on the looking-glass, which, of 
course, made Mike remember the saying all 
the more, for a grateful heart never forgets the 
last words of a friend. 

By-and-by, when Mike was about fifteen, and 
had saved up four shillings, he began to think 
of bettering himself. So he left Larry Owen’s 
service, giving and taking a blessing, and a 
good character. Mike bought a little stock of 
haberdashery, and set out to sell it in remote 
villages and at lonely farm-houses. He took au 
in a small way, the trade of bis old friend the 
pedlar It was hard work to make a crust. 
But Mike did uot mind hard work. One thing 
he resolved, if he lived on sea-weed he would 
pay his way. By degrees he increased his stock, 
and was so punctual and civil that the ware- 
house he dealt with let him have a better stock 
on credit. He now worked harder than ever, 
and soon he managed to have a full pack and 
to drive a smart trade. 

One morning he came to pay £2, and to 
have a fresh stock. A young man in the 
wholesale shop had just been to the bank to feteh 
£300. Seeing Mike in haste to be served, the 
shopman laid down his money on the counter, 


* Some lovely springs in different parte of Ire- 
land are 8o called. ‘ 
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and forgot it. When Mike’s parcel was packed 
the notes somehow got rolled up with his 
goods. Away went Mike at his smartest pace, 
with his pack on his back, and never stopped till 
he had gone twenty miles. Then being-at a 
populous village, he began to open and look 
over his stock. Lo and behold, there were 
the ‘three one hundred pounds! Mike had 
never seen more than two or three one-pound 
notes in his life-time. He rubbed his eyes, 
and wondered mightily how in the world the 
money got there. “I’m in luck,” said he; “I 
needn’t suffer the hunger or the toil any more, 
carrying this weary pack for miles and miles, 
in all weathers; and sure there’s a power of 
bad weather. It’s mostly hot, or cold, or wet 
that I am, year in and year out. I can now 
goto America; there’s a ship sails to-morrow 
from Waterford ; l’ll go in her and buy mea 
farm out yonder, and make myself comfortable.” 
With these words, which I call the devil’s whis- 
per, in his ear, poor Mike went to bed. He 
could not sleep—there he lay hot and tossing. 
Ah ! how different from the sound, sweet sleep 
of honesty. It was a strong temptation ; but 
Mike’s love for honesty, like a good angel, did 
battle with the evil one. ‘The money is not 
mine,” sounded in the depths of his soul. “To 
take itistorob. Someone may be, is even now, 
in bitter trouble about it. And yet I didn’t 
steal it; I don’t know how it came into my pack. 
Why should I throw up such luck?” Some. 
how hethought of the Jittle mountain spring, and 
“Shall I be ashamed to look myself in the 
face?” said he: “never. God helping me, 
never.” 

Up he got and away—twenty miles honest 
tramp. Foot-sore, yet light of heart, he enter- 
ed the store. ‘Why, Mike, what brings you 
here again so soon? I thought you had made 
all your market yesterday,” said the owner, as 
he looked at him. “True sir, but I’m come to 
ask, did you lose some money yesterday ?” 

Yes, the poor young man was suffering bitter- 
ly for his carelessness. He was that day to 
have been examined about the matter. If he 
had not been proved guilty, he would certainly 
have lost his place and his character. Mike 
opened his pack, and at once restored the 


money. 

Was that all Mike’s history? No; the owner 
of the shop was so pleased that he offered, if 
Mike knew any town in his walk, where a shop 
in his trade. was wanted, to put Mike into it, 
and stock it on credit for him. There was a 
plice Mike knew of, where there was a good 
opening. With-all speed a house was taken, a 
shop opened, and Mike was established. The 
blessing was on him, and he prospered. He 
paid for his stoek, his trade increased, he 
made money; and what was the best of all, 
made it honestly. 









There came atime when 
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Mike could buy a farm, net in America, but in 
his native land. In the Encumbered Estates 
Court there was the very land to be sold on 
which he had worked as herd-boy, and where 
the clear bright well was that had in former days 
served Mike for a looking glass, and given him, 


as we have seen, more than one good reflection. 


Was it not a joy that when he called it his own, 
and looked into its clear depths once more, 
instead of being ashamed to see his face, he 
could remember without a blush his friend the 


pedlar’s words— 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
—_—>-48 8 
THE WINDS AND THEIR CAUSES. 
BY PROFESSOR GUYOT. 

Nothing in nature seems more variable than 
the succession of winds; yet a careful investi- 
gation discloses a regular system of circulation 
in the atmosphere, which would manifest itself 
in a rigid regularity of phenomena, if all dis- 
turbing causes were removed. This variable- 
ness exists chiefly in the temperate zones, while 


-in the tropics the regularity of winds is remark-" 


able. One of the phenomena which most 
strikingly impressed the companions of Co 
lumbus was the constancy of the east wind, 
which blew their ships steadily toward the 
west, and seemed to prevent all possibility of 
returning to Spain. Even on the coasts of 
England and France, the wind blows about 
two-thirds of the year from the south-west— 
verging more directly toward the west in the 
higher latitudes. 
to regularity even in the temperate regions. 
Winds result from disturbances of the eqni- 
librium of the atmosphere. The atmosphere 
is composed of successive layers of air of dif- 
ferent density. When these successive layers 
are in equilibrium, they produce calm; when 
in motion, wind. They are set in motion 
chiefly by heat. Thus, an air thermometer— 
formed with two bulbs filled with air, in which 
the two columns of air are separated from com- 
munication with each other by a drop of aleo- 
hol between—is 80 sensitive, that on the ap- 
proach of a person within two yards of it, the 
heat radiated from the human body will im- 
mediately cause the drop to move. If, in 
nature, an upper layer of air is of equal or 
greater density than a lower, there will be a 
downward current toward the earth; if in one 
part of the layer the density is greater than in 
another part of the same layer, there will be a 
horizontal motion, paraHel to the earth’s sur- 
face. Thus, a fire in a stove heats the air in- 
side till it becomes exceedingly rare, when the 
outside air rushes in with a strong draft—cor- 
responding in nature to the rarefication of air 


air, causing a gale of wind. 


There is thus an approach | 


in one locality, and the rushing in of colder: 
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A grand general cause of the unequal tem- 
perature over the earth’s surface is the spheri- 
cal form of the planet, which causes an un- 
equal distribution of the sun’s rays, and gives 
us the great zones of temperature, or the 
astronomical climate—the torrid, the temper 
ate, and the frigid. To this inequality other 
causes are to be added. Thus, the winds would 
be less variable if the sun were to remain sta- 
tionary at the equator, instead of moving as it 
does, over the wide space between the tropics. 
The hottest part of the earth’s surface is that 
which is most directly under the sun’s rays; 
and as this region is continually changing from 
one tropic to another, the great system of winds 
will, in like manner, keep continually changing 
with the motion of the sun. 

Another cause of disturbance is found in the 
different effects of the same degree of heat upon 
land and water. The land absorbs the sun’s 
rays more rapidly than the water, and also more 
rapidly gives up the heat which it has received. 
On a summer day, if a piece of cold iron be put 
by the side of a bucket of cold water, the iron 
will become warm to the touch, while the water 
will be still cool. Land is thus sooner heated 
and sooner cooled than water. 

A further cause of inequality of tempera- 
ture and variableness of winds is in the succes- 
sion of day and night. For example, in a small 
island lying under the tropical sun, soon after 
the sun rises, the island and the atmosphere 
above it become warm; by noon the surface is 
intensely heated, and the atmosphere exceed- 
ingly rarefied. The surrounding ocean, not so 
readily absorbing heat, remains cooler, and 
keeps its atmosphere denser. 

As a consequence, the denser air begins to 
flow in currents to fill the partial vacuum 
caused by the lighter; and the result is “ the 
sea breeze,” which is one of the needed com- 
pensations of a tropical climate. Toward even- 
ing the land begins rapidly to give up the heat 
which it rapidly received during the day; 
while the surrounding ocean and its atmosphere, 
retaining their heat longer, come at_ last, 
about sunset or shortly after, to be of the same 
temperature with the land, and the result is 
the almost calm which is so often observed at 
the close of the day. After sunset, the land 
soon becomes colder than the sea, and its at- 
mosphere becoming more dense than that of 
the water, begins to flow gradually into it, con- 
stituting the well-known “ land breeze.” 

Four great causes are thus operating to 










the division of the earth’s surface into land 
and water, causing variations of temperature 
under the same degree of heat; and fourth, the 
succession of day and night, causing land and 
sea breezes. 


—__-~9r 
LOOKING AFTER THEMSELVES. 


A condition of bondage and compelled igno- 
rance is not favorable to human development. 
It would be folly, therefore, to suppose that the 
emancipated slaves of the South, whatever their 
natural capacity, can instantly spring up to the 
mental or moral stature of educated freemen. 
The marvel is that they do so well in the first 
stages of theirtransition state, and learn so read- 
ily how to use their new privileges and new op- 
portunities. The balance of facts is already 
largely to their credit. None of the predictions 
of the advocates of degraded and degrading 
serfdom, in the midst of civilization, as the so- 
cial system best fitted to improve human bein 
of African descent, have been fulfilled so far. 
The negroes have shown themsclves a docile 
race, easily managed when fairly and humanely 
treated as free laborers. In some cases the 
have surprised even their most hopeful friends. 

An instance of this, demanding the consider- 
ation and respect of the most hardened preju- 
dice, has just occurred in Savannah. A few 
days after the occupation of that city by Sher- 
man, the resident colored people (not, be it ob- 
served, those whose followed or accompanied 
the Federal Army,) held ameeting, and in 
response to an appeal urging them to look after 
their own best interests, took immediate steps 
for their improvement. Seventy of them, 
formed a society, which was more completely 
organized subsequently, They accepted ten 
colored teachers, and contributed nearly one 
thousand dollars in “ greenbacks!” The old 
slave market was offered them for a schoolroom 
by Gen. Geary, and they have taken possession 
of it. The whole movement is characterized 
as one of intelligent, self-sacrificing endeavor 
for self-support and. self-respecting indepen- 
dence. 

This enterprise of the colored people of Sa- 
vannah, carried on by their own good sense and 
with their own resources, indicates what ma 
be done for redeemed bondmen less favorably 
situated, by extending to them the aid and coun- 
sel they need at the commencement of their 
new career. It is already demonstrated, that 


‘if they are kindly and justly dealt with, their 
establish a system of winds—first, the spherical | 


liberation will prove a blessing not only to: 


form of the earth, which, from the sun’s posi- thémselves but to the whole country ;—and to 
tion in reference to it, occasions a gradation of | no part of the country so thoroughly a blessing, 


zones of temperature; second, the ecliptical 
motion of the sun, from one side of the equator 
to the other, by which continually the centre 





a8 to the section which a band of ambitious ' 
aristocrats have tried to rule, by elevating the 
few toa mean supremacy and oppressing and 


of greatest heat. is continually changed ; third, cheating the many in a brutal servitude. 
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“The Women’s Association for the Relief 
of the Freedmen,” acknowledge the following 


receipts since last report : 
A Friend of Exeter Monthly Meet- 


ing, Berks county, Pa. . . . $1000 


Enos Williamson and others, of 


Newtown, Pa. . ‘ . 1800 


Makefield Women’s Association for 


Freedmen . ‘ ; ; . 10000 
J. G., of Pottsville ; ; : 5 00 
Friends of Bristol ; 5 00 


Friends of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey. : ‘ . 292 00 
Ruth Mosher and others, of West 


Liberty, lowa . ; 25 00 


Ruth Jackson and Caleb Heald, of 
Hockessin, Del. ; 5 : - 1000 
Jesse James, of Byberry . . 1400 


Friends and others, of Dunning’s 
Creek, Pa., through Jesse Blackburn 66 05 
Solebury Monthly Meet’g, per Mary 
Magill . ——- . - +. 2500 
ity Friends . : : - 6300 
Two packages of part-worn cloth- 
ing, received at different times fiom ’ 
Upper Greenwich Freedmen’s Asso- 
ciation, valued by them at : . 93 56 
Numerous contribations of knit-stockings, 
pert-worn clothing and bed clothing, from City 
Friends. : 
Maroaret A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
1028 Arch Street. 





2d mo. 20th, 1865. 





‘PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


fiour anp Meau.—The export demand for Flour 
contioues limited. Sale of choice euperfine at $9a 


10; good extra at $10 75; extra family at $11a12 50. 


The sales to retailers and bakers are to a limited ex- 


tent within the range of these figures. Rye Flour is 
held at $8 75, and Corn Meal at $8 50 per barrel, 
but without sales of either. 

Grai.—Offerings of Wheat are light and prices 
steady. Pennsylvania good Red at $2 50a2 55; fair 
Pennsylvania and choice Kentucky White $2 60a 
280. Rye at $l 7lal 72. Corn, Yellow, at $1 62a 
163. Oats at 93 cents. In Barley and Malt nothing 
doing. We quote the former at $1 80a2 00 for 
Pennsylvania and New York, and the latter at 
$2 15a2 30. 
es 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 





.the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 


One insertion. -- +--+ +--+ eseeereee eeeeesecce 60 cts. 

Two insertions: ---------+-- seeecesecccseesess $100 

For every additional insertion-----¢--..-.-.-- 40 cts, 

For every additional line or part thereof-.---- 10 cts. 
Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 


PRING TERM OF CONOURDVILLE SEMINARY, on thc 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 
of Philadelphia, will commence 31 month 21, 1865, and continue 
Twelve Weeks, tz 6ih mouth 9th. For Particulars, address 
JosePu-SHORTLI.Gs, or AuGUsTos C. NoRRis, 
2A. St. 325. e.m n. Concordville, Delaware Co., Penn’a. 


HESTcKh VALL“Y ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun- 
>ty Pu The Spring Term of this Institution will commenec 
ea the 27th of Thid month, and continue 12 weeks. 
Price for this Term, $.0. J. K. Tariozg, Principal. 








2 mo. 18, 12t. $16. 2. ‘ 





OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Comly, (11 wols.)-+-+-++++++seeees o Coeeeccccccccccccsecs $7.50 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages)--++-+-++eseeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas Story--+eecceseccecseesees 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 

and prepared by John Comly ------- Sedecccccsooccese ee+ 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal.--..--..-..+-++ ithdncsaeses ics 


Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- % 
Cuar.es Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Comuy, No. 181 
8mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Also, “History of Delaware County, Penna.,” containing in 
teresting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
engravings: By George Smith, M. D., 580 pages; price $3.00. 

* Sister Ruth’s Stories for the Young.” «76. 

The Works of isaac Pennington, 4 vols. « $5.00 

Foulke’s Almanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
books belonging to “The Book Associatiun of Friends.” 

limo. 19, Emon Comiy. 











HE UNpERsIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 
STORK, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a = assortment of CLUTHS, CASSIMEKES & VESTINGS, 
which he will make to order, and in guod style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ cluthing. 
2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 513. F. 1. v. P. Wa. Hawarns. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Institu- 
tion, which is located in a healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa, three miles south of Cuutesville, on the 
Penna. K. R., will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
27th of Second month, next. 

‘The range of study includes a complete education. The 
Ancient and Modern Languages are taught withvut extra charge. 
Terms, $80 per session Of twenty weeks. For circulars addrees 
the principal, RIcHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Lhester Oo., Pa. 
imo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch Bt- 
have on hand w good assortment of CLUTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up te 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to muking Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—28t. 3, 4, 1865. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarvine ScHoon rox 
GigLs. This :nstitution, healthfully and beautifully located 
about twenty miles trom Philadelphia, vn the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks v., Penusylvania, WILL OPEN ITs WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth munth, 1804, (10h mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces ali the branches of a complete Hn- 
glish, Classical and alathematical education. Superior facilities 
affurded for the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be bud on application to the Principals, Attleboro’ 
P. U., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. . 

Isragt J. GRAHAME, 


Jane P. ee 


827—6 mos. rincipals. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Grounu,—Funerals, and all other business counected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to, 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





\RIENDS’ ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Br. Jos. 
I ¥OULKE, now ready. Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 

By T. Ettwoop ZeLt, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. Nos. 17 & 19 south 6th 3t., Phite, 





Ruan & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Fight Thirty- . 


Five) Market siceet, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of Housekeeping and Building ilardware, Tools aud 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
uf new and improved articles. Clotbes-wringers, uf several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Uvuda, combined with 
utany useful recipes, and other information, turnished on appli 
eativn. limo. 12, 1864.—17t. 3.4. 
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